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AT THE OUTSET. 


A few words are needed to preface this 
small book, The book wis put in the 
hands of the printers in the summer of 
the year nineteen hundred, but. the sudden, 

_out-break of the plagne at Bankipore, 
and its continued violent spread in the 
town hopélessly incapacitated ovr very 
obliging publisher to biing it to asuc- 
cessful completion even duyn to the end 
of December last. The lamentable death 
of Her late Majesty the Queen-Lmyress 
:agnin deleried its publication to an in- 
definite future. ‘The coming in of the 
New Century and the pnssing away of the 
prentest Woman and Queen of the Last 
Century have rendered some of the ref 
ererrcves in the bork ccrtainly out of date 
‘ont since the subjects here treatéd of have 
by no means lost their intrinsic import+ 
ange thereby we have thought nnneces= 
avy to recast it. We commend this book 
to the perusal of ony readers with this 
request? that they will take it to have 
been presented them on the last day of 
the last century. os ; 


Manpura, P, 0. Garaul, 
District Muzaferpur, GP Vs 
81st, March, 1901, 
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Thore are " Carnegie Hbraries * in 
sixty-nine cities of the United States, 
and in thirteon Scotch towns» The only 
recorded English institution which ins 
participated in the Carnegie showers is 
the University of Birmingham, which has 
received £ 50,000, - The -total benefac. 
tions up to date of the great ivonmaster 


amount to three millions. .He seldom re- 
jects an application from a fuair-sized 


town which wvill agree to provide n site™ 
and maintenance for a library; he prompt. 
ly promises to erect the building, Mr. 
Carnegie is sixty-three years old, and in 
good health; but he must give his money 
away faster, or he’s bound to “die rich” 
——the fute which he drends,—Znglishe 
Mail, ‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 





INTRODUOTION, 
| onamemthdinen haneememmel 


Tt would,-undoubtedly bea difficult 
task for a person like the presente writer 
to enter into the jangle of discussions, 
which at the present day occupy the spar- 
able moments of the educated population, 
if-he had not the confidant belief in the 
benevolent sympathy of his neaders, who 
will, it is hoped, not only pardon him 
is ambitious strides on the high road of* 
public questions, but also estimate with 
sufficiently modified! view his pretentions 
so roundly indicated by | the title of the 
pamphiet before them. * Indeed, to trax 
verse the whole intricate jungle is an im- 
possibility, much more so to the present 
writer, whose experiences hitherto have 


. 
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been peculiarly limited, but just as every 
new candidate for # place in the public 
platform has an inclination to get him- 
self pushed forward, the liesurely labours 
of this person with a similar sanguine an- 
ticipation will, he hopes, be appreciated, 

Tam not going to survey the whole 
vista, rathor my observations have a local 
and in that respect, to great degree, o 
very partial interest. DBut,sinco the Jo- 
cality*of the interest is due to the peculi- 
ar backward condition of the place, I in- 
habit, and the consequent partiality is a 
conscious result of my attempt to move 
for a better change around me, 1 think 
the objects here’aimed at will be taken 
inas the outcome ofan earnest heart 
anxious to subscribe its mite to the genes 
yal welfare of which in due course along 
with others mine also will be thet good 
fortune to shqre the brighter days. 

The peculiar administrative situation 
of Bebar; an eminent journalist has said, 
has disabled her from going abreast with 
the improvements and happihess of a 
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province with which she is too cruelly 
entailed, and not long ago a well-known 
Pundit was reported to have said that 
with the two mighty rocks on the two 
sidery-\the province of Bengal on the 
one and the North Western Provinces 
on the other—-poor Behar had no space 
to effect her intellectual and indastrial 
progress—the rocks had entirely pre 
vented her expansion and nothing but 
her resignation to irrevocable fate 
could steer her on.) The words of the 
venerable Pundit, though carrying the 
philosophical import of the sublime shas- 
. tric insight,. bave Jess rensonpble sense 
than sentiment, andlif we were to analyse 
the backwardness of the:province due to ° 
the adininistrative anemaly, }we shall, J 
am afeaid, find oul, thet though we have 
uttered volumes in deprecation of the 
present combination, we &hall find the 
administrative external cause, less res- 
ponsible than the internal acquired’ qua- 
lities in the people themselves—qualitios 
easentially causal to the-material degene 
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racy of Behar.) In the following pages 
will make an, humbleattempt to trace tl 
present degeneracy of Behar arising frot 
the weedy wildness of ourmoral ficld {Bt 
since moral, material and intellectu 
conditions of our system is interrelate 
the moral obtuseness of our country - 
due to our indolence, carelessness an 
‘want of that active sympathy whic 
preeminently help to uplift 2 natio: 
The general rum of the Behari life toward 
material comfort and ‘the total disvegar 
of moral education combined with th 
culture of mind and body have hopeless): 
dragged tlre spiritless skeleton into th 
quagmire of wretchedness where ever 
* moment we are being alarmed of its totn 
eclipse. No administrative convenience 
can help a country Where life and sym 
pathy aye wanting in the people) Obser 
vations and books support me when ] 
say that fin the history of the progress 
of the world a country most inconvent: 
ently situated has had the greatest uplift 
in the rung ofthe Indder principally 
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owing tothe education and activity ofthe 
* people; and who will doubt that the pre- 
sent wretched condition of this province 
has more grievances against the people 
themselves than against the Government. 
which bas done almost all it could, nach 
lesa to the Bengalis or the planting com- 
munity, Like the intemperate sickman 
blaming the cook or the servant regard- 
less of his‘own excesses or want *of dis- 
cretion in eatingand drinking, thepeople 
of Behar have, being oblivious of their 
own defects, attributed the retrogression 
of their province {o various extraneous 
causes—to the advent of the indigo 
planters and to the encroachment of the 
Bengalis. I think that when the question 
of life and happiness is pending, we have 
yery little advantege from conveying 
ourselyes back to the good old school- 
boy days, when we have had deliberations 
in the college debating societies and when 
one member, to take.an instance, describ- 
ing the evils from the. jntroduction of 
vailways finding no equal opponent and 
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legs opposing votes, would win the day, 
The school-day debates, or for that matter,’ * 
the academic deliberations and conclusions 
are often erroneous, always theoritic, 
and the practical sociologist will commit 
a fatal mistake of judgment ifhe were 
to yield passively to either ofthem, Open 
your eyes, probe deep down into the 
subject and you will find that just as the 
question of railway and progress has two 
sides, one true Jogical and stern, the 
other apparent true, logically inconsistent 
and superficially convincing, so in the 
question in hand there are two aspects, 
and the aapect which has hypnotised the 
vision of our people to speak generally 
is ultimately false, foolish and untenable, 
In the volume before our renders,” T 
will attgmpt to set forth some of my oh- 
servations which go to strengthen me to 
declate that the plea of the party who at. 
tribute the present day degeneracy of Be- 
har to the advent of the European plant- 
ing community orto theencroachment of 
the Bengalis is as untrue, illogicnl and 
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reasonably fatal ag was the motion of the - 
student who got the palm when he said 
that the railways were destructive of the 
material progress of India. 

T am afraid, in the following pages, 
much has to be said against the people 
of whosesympathy, Ihave as said before, 
Tam earnestly solicitious. To some of 
them my standpoint may appear incon- 
sistent or at least wanting in social, for- 
mulas of Oriental ettiquette, but since 
my love for them has the indelible hall- 
mark of sincerity and since their defects 
are my own and their progress my own 
progress, I do not think that Iam going 

. to be blamed for what I will say here- 
after, 


q Lhe question alarming us that we 
are confronted on the one hand by an all- 
consuming Vadavanala—the grem grow+ 
ing chronie poverty—and on the otlier 
by the siren songs of Western vanity 
is by all admitted, and who will deny 
that if we go on sitting on the idle re- 
pose of philosophic indolencs, the day is 
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not fav off when wo shall have to give 
way to the active, industrions and push- 
ing among our countrymen: whether they 
might come up from the lower Gangetic 
plain, or descend down from the Vindhya 
valleys—whether they be intelligent 
Bengalis or practical Marwavis, 

; (Geographically the situation of Behar 
is pre-ominently happy and Jovable. The 
English planters, who havein a way par~ 
tially colonised Behar, have given it a 
sweet significant name, and I least doubt 
that the “Garden of India’? ig the most 
deserving name which one acquainted 
with the various climates of India cquld 
be pleased to adorn Behar with, Mithila. 
and Magadha, the two historic tracts of 
land on the-either side of the Ganges, 
are the two most fertile, most beautify) 
and mgst romantié tracts in all. India, 
and if we were to devide upon what we 
should attach its aupereminence, whether 
upon the natural scenes, woods and vilr 
Jages, or upon the loving kindnesses of 
the inhabitonts, their hospitality, their 


: 
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generosity, their ‘now-fading sympathy ,, 
we are simply nonplussed and feel our- 
selves unable to decide correctly.) One 
who has travelled in thointerior of Tirhut 
and Magadha will recount to you many 
a charmttg story of his experiences, his 
adventures and his meetings with the 
men and women of these two ideal tracts 
of India and who knows not that scarce- 
ly an year glides by than we have’num-. 
berless matrimonial knots tied between 
the brides und bridegrooms of these two" 
provinces, thereby asif, making our 
mother Ganges the standing witness of 
the sacred unions so sacredly formed and 
performed about her banks for the pro-~ 
pagation of the race and the evolution of 
humanity. ; 
* a 

But much of what we had in ancient 
days, we have entirely losé today—and 
indeed the lost have left no trace behind. 
Much of what we had prized so greatly 
are now dreams of childhood. What 


remain at present are the natural scenes, 
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the jungles, tho historic traces and the 
archeological excavations. 


{ Belvar thus to begin with is an illust- 
tation of decayed glory, lost civilisation 
and neglected virtues. Well have they 
éalled her the Beotia of Lidia, and ifl 
were to stibject her wealth of good repu- 
tation and ennobling qualities to o critic- 
al test, Verily, she will lose much of the 
adjectives which the green verdure of 

" the planting ¢ommunity and the golden 
pen in the hands of their frionds in Cal- 
cutta have lavished upon her. Want of 
education and tvant of religious faith— 
which is the fountain-head of all noble 

, energies—have helped to cripple the 
sweet country, and the present taste fay 
accumulation of material wealth and 
sensual -hours of repose have added fuck 
to the fire of destruction which is silent- 
ly working mischief to this careless na- 
tion, Industries have died out, educa- 
tion is making very slow progress, and 
the habit in the people themselves of dis« 
trusting one another have made Behar 
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a lamentable object-lesson to the world 
outside.) 


“Tt is to be regretted that one has to 
apeak so ungenerously of a country one 
inhabits. But when a person who loves 
the country he inhabits, and takes pride 
in its past glories, have to observe the 
gradual retrogression about nifh, he can 
not help using such words, and ‘genero- 
sity then on hig part is as much Dlamey 
able ag itisin regard to those who in 
their simple ways spare the verdicts of 
law and go spoil the character of huma- 
nity, : 

My objectin writing these pages {snot 
to advertise my humble self, but to make 
an effort before the,unapproachable mem-~ 
bers of our society with the warning voice 
that if their heedlesshoss would continue 
in the same sweet oblivious way as at 
present, the total wreck of Behar in the 
not far future will be an accomplished 
fact. As for me, my insignificant per- 
sonality has no claim whatever to aronss 
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the bye-standers’ notice, and I believe 
they would rather like to avoid hearing 
leas of me than of veading these pages 
while I 9m away from them, 


fereret 


CHAPTER IL. . 





Wy experiences at the “Behar Times” 
office. 


It was a summer morning. The clock 
had struck eight. In one of the thatched 
houses in a half-clean half-dirty stroet of 
the dirtiest Mahalla of Bankipore, I lay 
supine, on the upper floor of the lodging, 
engaged in a wakeful dream, or absorbed 
in some serious meditation—what it was, 
. with all my serious efforts this day I can 
not clearly recall. I was alone—myself 
the only tenant. My brother and a friend 
restding with me had gone to Calentta 
to compete at the Pleadership Ixamina- 
tion, Tho B. A, Examination had just 
ended. 1 was one of the cantlidates wha 
had just got relief from a year of unre- 
mitting troubles, for verily the day you 
last iako lenve of an examination is a’ 
day of joy, a day too charming to des- 
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cribe. But I was not satisfied—not sa- 
tisficd with the sudden change. <Aotivity 
—activity has beon my disease. To this 
random activity I had sacrificed my 
health, my studies and my ambitions ; 
and the same activity like the apparition 
of Duncan pursued me at thosé moments 
of solitude when I lived companionless 
‘In the house I have just mentioned, It 
has pursued me as often, it pursues me 
still—it is a psychological ghost, it is a 
reality. “But there was a fund of acti- 
vities to attend to,’? I whispered within 
myself, “there is the Hindu Boys’ Asso~ 
ciation, newly started under my presi- 
dency, there are papers, blank papers to 
write in Hindi something upon, there are 
schools and boys in them to teach, and 
then again, there is the Behar Times, the 
new paper of Babu Mahesh Navayah.” 
The name, Behar Times, got settled © 
in my ears. It was difficult for so mag- 
netic a name to escape from my hungry 
ears. I forgot other things. I forgot 
the locality of the five senses, and I 
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thought or it appeared to me that I had 
for sometime after the pronunciation of 
the name ley tasting its relish, The 
name had a charm, it had an attraction. 
Today it has lost much of it; or it may 
be that today [ am “unwiser.”” 


“Why not then try for a place there 9” 
T counselled my wisdom, for I was al- 
ready a correspondent then, a local cor- 
respondent, and was receiving a* free 
copy of the journal. “But how to effect 
that,” I doubted, and then again hope- 
fully plunged myself in meditation of an 
English newspaper—became motionless 


‘and oblivious of the activities around. 


Newspapers had wrought turnings in 
my past life, and an Old-boy as Iam, I 
can scarcely beliove in other things than 
in my experiences—bitter, painful and 
sometimes retributive experiences. I am 
not prepared to write down all my ex- 
periences, Porhaps I may not be inclined 
to do so even in future; but what inter- 
ests me most is not to cater a detailed 
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collection of my experiences point by 
point, but to take up the leading points 
in them and to let them out through 
these pages with a view mainly to show 
my readers in other spheres how charac- 
terstically peculiar a life is led by an 
apprentice journalist in Behar; An ap- 
prentice-journalist is an uncommotfthing 
in Behar and I was the veriest uncommon 
being who had chanced to spenc away 
the best of my boyhood ina veritable 
uncommon way, To satisfy an ambition 
—rather an impulse,—to pursue a taste, 
and atthe same time to prosecute the 
course of studies are a set of multifarious 
duties through which rave geniuses only 
creditably can pass, But I was a pigmy 
and my ambition can very little haye 
realisations whieh have attended Macau- 
lays and Sandows, " My duties and incti» 
nations had the effect of opposing ench 
other, and my taste for journalism in 
cases nine out of ten beat down my rea- 
sonable pursuit for a degree. But to 
proceed, curiously enough, on the same 
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day—and I remember it was a Friday— 
at about the middle of the noon the 
Behar Times was brought in and put into 
my hands by the office peop. A week 
before Babu MaheshNarayan had written 
to me a letter in which he had thanked 
me for the good wishes with which I had 
complimented his new journalistic ven-. 
ture, * Iwas known to him before this 
time(Some years back, when I had started 
the Kayastha Kaumudi, Babu Mahesh 
Narayan was editing the Kayasthas Ga- 
zette, and my relative, tho late Babu 
Lakshmi Prasad, was the honorary Ma- 
nager of the Gasette.) When I wrote to 
my relative about niy undortaking from 
Muzaffarpur, he forwarded my letter to 
Babu Mahesh Narayan, and the veteran 
journalist in raply sent mea sympathetic 
long lettar, in which after thanking me 


for tht undertaking and wishing well of 
the Kawmudi, parenthetically noted that 
in his independent opinion he would 
freely say to a young aspiring journalist; 
in the langnage of the Punch to those 
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about to marry, “Dont”, ( But marry 
unfortunately I did, for the Kaumudi was 
out ina month, but it mot its death ag 
all had expected within a year, and so. 
ended my first journalistic enterprise. 
The Kayastha Gazette too met ita doom, 
and furnished a sad illustration of the 
short-lived enthusiasm of the Kayastha | 
community generally. : 
After glancing over the pages of the 
Pioneer-siged paper, in a few seconds, I 
encotntered an advertisement under- 
signed, “The Manager of this Paper.” 
Tt was a “Wanted” notico fora clerk 
and J made up my mind to try for it. 
To get a clerkship in a newspaper's office 
was a thing of as much delight to me as * 
was to be an editor ‘of a local weekly to 
a teacher of mine, who after turning, it 
into a biweekly and running it fora few 
months, had sevared his relations with ik 
quite unexpectedly, I tasted the pros» 
pect with some degres of physical appli- 
cation of my vigour to it, and if [ mis» 
take not in reminiscensing, [must acknaws 
\ > 
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jedge that I devoutly bent upon my 
knees and prayed the Lord God with as 
much faith I had in command, snpplicat- 
ing for His blessings in the. divection I 
had cast my lot, 

It isa mistake to think that after 
passing my destined apprenticehood in 
the office of the Behar Times for about 
@ period of two years, it was a mental 
yelief to mo to get rid ofit, as other 
persons havo thought of me and of 
themselves, and though wisely of un- 
wisely I was obliged to take leave of the 
office, my relations with the Behar Times, 
or for that matter with Babu Mahosh 
Narayan its authar, have never oome to & 
‘ glose, i 

A.fter passing 9 fow rostloss hours in 
my, lodging with the fewspaper in my 
hand and thousands of thoughts i in my 
brain, J, at about & Pit. in the afternoon, 
I very well romomber, made up my mind 
to call on Babu Mahesh Narayan. It 
was tho first time thet I had ventured 
before a gentleman for q situation, Une 
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fortunately the occasion was. not the last 
one, I would it had been so, for in the 
India of today nothing is more hunuiliat- 
ing, nothing more misorable than to be 
an Umedwar—when youare an Uimeds 
war particularly before a Deputy Col- 
lector or a Munsiff, To be an Umedwar, 
however, before a private gentleman, 
experience has taught me, is quite a 
different thing—~there are not thoso 
troublesome fertures—and to be an 
Umédwar before Babu Mahesh Narayan, 
in my case, had least of its so-called 
chavacterstics, The respect, cordiality 
and kindness with which he received me, 
the familiarity with which he entered: 
into the Hetails of my past life and the 
interests which he showed in my future 
prospects re-assured me beyond my ,ox« 
pectations, and when he gave me at ou 
first meeting his word of appointment 1 
thanked God in my heart and blessed 
him with my lips. 

My first entrance into an English 
newspaper’s office, for truly if was my 
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third entrance into the Press, had a pe- 
culiar charm about it. The delight in 
my heart, was due not mach to my pry, 
for it was far from handsome, neither 
even to an opportunity given me to get 
lessons on editorial subjects from tho 
editor, but to the novelty of the situation 
Iwas ushered into. The first charms 
centred themselves in my getting hold 
ofa large number of newspapers and 
magazines, Like an intemperate glutton 
at the prospect of a feast, I fell a victim 
to the debauchery of reading newspapers, 
not purposely to train my mind, to work: 
‘out a problem in politics, or .to follow a 
“sorial or campaign, but to rend and rend 
“on without any purpose or method, 
Newey had I seen or heard of any such 
-sensualist in the editor’s sanctum, if a 
senisualist I may be consistently called, 
for my exclusive passion for reading 
newspapers. You might have heard of 
a dullard ov a fool ; you must also -have 
heard of a perverse-minded master; but 
to meet 8 mad man for newspapers, per- 
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haps, was not your lot. Here was such 
a phenomenon in my person who delight» 
ed in reading newspapers all day and 
night, 
Next day, on Saturday, I formally 
entered the Behar Times with the title of 
Head Clerk, which afterwards was ro« 
placed by that of Head Assistant, Within 
aweek I removed myself to the office 
buildings and was placed ina heap of 
newspapers and magazines, The first 
work after my entry I did was to enlarge 
the Exchange list. From sun tise 
to bed time my only occupation was 
to consume newspapers. I have heard’ 
the story of chess-players, I have heard 
. that there are players who will not only 
resist hunger and thirst but will Mlso 
actively prevent the working of the na 
tural routine of sleep and rest and otiier 
duties for the sake of play. Though I 
never neglected my meals any day, 
my indulgence notwithstanding was cul- 
pable, andI thank God the mania did 
not last long, The delusive charms be- 
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gan gradually to fade, The works of the 
Press had to be done ; the duties had to 
be discharged, An indolent youngman 
had one month enough time to satisfy 
his passion for newspapers. Gradually 
I came to realise that my life at the Be. 
har Times though almost nearing my 
then ideal was not in elotus-land. Duties 
were placed before me and punctual per- 
formance of them and all-round attention 
to them were demanded of me’ To 
briefly state my routine work, I had 
to write news paragraphs, make cut- 
tings of news, prepare “correspondence”, 
‘and when there was dearth of copies, 1 
“had also to make selections and write 
local bits. My writings were corrected 
hyomy chief, and when he was absent I 
used to correct them myself, 

(The “Behar Times” is an English 
weekly newspaper of Bankipore. It dates 
its life from the’year 1894, month Ja- 
nuary 24th, Since the incorporation of 
the “Indian Chronicle” with the “Behar 
Herald”, the young educated Beharis 
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had no organ of their own, they had no 
representative, no mouthpiece and this 
state of things was naturally very tedious 
and troublesome to them, The educated 
Beharis had long been in deliberation to 
establish a newspaper of their own and 
the leaders, Babus Bisesur Singh and 
Saligram Singh were so unremittingly 
pressed that ultimately the proposal 
was put upon a practical footing, The 
newpaper was to be called the “Behar 
Times”, It was to be published every 
week and the editorial charge was to he 
entrusted to the care of Babu Muhesh 
Narayan) A fund was raised according- 
ly and a register was opened to receive 
monthly donations from some of the 
patriotic notables of Behar. The policytof 
the “Behar Times” was, so far I may be 
permitted to give out, declared to ‘be én 
the lines of least offense. {t was declar- 
ed to be all and all conciliatory, and the 
democratic radicalism of the Metropolitan 
Bengali press was in the very first issae 
denounced as not only futile but to a 
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great degree harmful, Fall support to 
the Indian National Congress was not 
promised but interest was shown in its 
proceedings and sympathy shaved, The 
paper soon advertised itself throughout 
the province, subscribers began to pour 


in, and it was the second month of its ex- 
istence that I entered its officeand became 


its nurse. Six years have rolled away, 
four years since I left it; the Behar Tignes 
still exists, but its existence has never 
been so warmly cared for as it deserves, 
Today the Behar Times is in its decline 
and though its present condition is so 
ubhappy, its sphere of usefulness has 
always been acknowledged. (The Behar 
Times with all its drawbacks has been 
greatly helpful to’the community in which 
it moves, and its views have not only 
recolved the respectful attention of its 
contemporaries but have alsot won the 
consideration of the officials both in and 
out of Behar, The official papers and re. 
ports which ave daily received in the Behar 
Times office from all Governments, ‘local 
8 
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and supreme, exceed four timos tho re- 
ceipts of all other Behar papers put 
together.) 


(The history of the “Behar Times”, 
is inseparable from the biography of Babu 
Mahesh Narayan. It was but natural that 
the editorial charge was entrusted to 
Babu Mahesh Narayan. An abler man 
coud never have been found. Like his 
brother, the late Babu Govind Charan, 
M. A. B.1., Baba Mahesh Narayan is 
universally known throughout ;thelength 
and breadth of Behar as a premier jouy- 
nalist, -master-drafter of addresses and 
memorials and a first class scholar and 
writer) In command of English language, 
in forcible diction, in his encyclopedia 
knowledge of the province, in his yast 
reading andthorough familiarity with the 
present and past, it isa simple fact that he 
has no equal in Behar, His contempora- 
ries acknowledge him as the first literary 
man in the field, and evidently he is the 
first English journalist in Beharsince his 


brother’s death. The manifestation, deve- 
lopment and dissolution of newspapers 
and periodicals in Behar havé been un- 
censingly going on, and the bright, ve- 
teran figure is there all the time. His 
personality has never loomed prominent 
for he never thought it worth while to 
shine in the bustling bazar of vanities, 
as others less qualified and more parading 
have done, Ie is that type of a gentleman 
whom people ravely meet in the market 
placo of the world. Itis beyond the 
scope of this piece to narrate some of the 
incidents of his peculiarly quiet and busy 
life, but £ think such an attempt if made 
at any other time will be a fitting monu- 
ment of the gratitude which the people 
owe to him and to his brother, Sometime 
ago when I was living with Babu Mahesh 
Navayan, he communicated to me his 
wish to write a history of journalism in 
Behar, for which he said he had collected 
notes, but who knows when will the 
Divine Will induce him to claborate 
those notes for our aclight and instruc. 
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tion Aé another time he told our com 


mon friend Babu Ramadina Singh of the 
Khadya Vilas Press, that he would write 
for him, the Babu Sahib, a short life of 
his brother, Babi Govind Charan, and 
requested him to furnish him with notes, 
but the ominent publisher has known too 
svell that to urge Babu Mahesh Narayan 
to write something in tho shape of books - 
is mot an easy thing, and he has, with 
his characteristic patience, awaited the 
day when the biographer will be inspired 
to write his brother's life, For me to go 
deep into the undiscovered strata of jour- 
nalistie history is a premature undertak- 
ing, and I hope by the time become abla 
for the task there will be many hands to 
help me !m the field. 

To my ‘apprenticeship at the Rehar 
Times office and much more to my ne- 
quaintance with Babu Mahesh Narnyati 
is due my small knowledge of journalistie 
history in Behar and the present condi- 
tion of the press here. It is snd satis 
faction for me to remember at this period 
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of my life how frequently I used to enter 
with him on endless conversations about 
all things present and past, but very of- 
tef on his life-history and the history of 
journalism in Behar, afd how gladly he 
Isclook himself to answer one and all of 
my anxious queries till the clock did 
strike ten and the servant was tired of 
frnitlessly calling his attention with a 
view to remind him that the supper time 
wasup. But when once Babu Mahesh 
Narayan had entored into a topic nothing 
could turn him away, and it was with o 
feeling of reluctance that he would most 
calmly beg leave of me, and without 
waiting for my reply would be up and 
ready to sup. These pleasant days, when 
have had conversations with one of the 
most infolligent, culéured and variedly 
informed literary characters of Behar, 
are invaluable as sweet memorfes, a very 
oasis in the monotorons life of my 
apprenticeship at the Behar Times office 
‘Lean not easily forget it, It wis go 
calm and quiot a day—so undisturbed + 
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so parific, At about 8-80 a, m. I ontored 
his sanctum to take hold of a fow dailies 
so thatT could “get” some nows. I 
quietly went in, tovk some newspapers 
and was returninfy rather silently when 
the familiar voice told me-—‘*Well, the 
Czar of all the Russias is dead.” 
“Dend*—J exclaimed quite amazed, 
“Yes, dead” he responded and then 
a pacific silence prevailed. Metbought 
we were present in the Czar’s dying 
room. The air, the weather, the day, 
all responded to my thought; they 
all really had foretold the Czar Alexan- 
der’s death. Such a characteristic day 
will never again ocour. At another time 
when we were in the very midst of the 
General Election of 1894-05, he used to 
give me hours fiom his time ta commu- 
nicate to me his views on the British oon- 
stitution, ‘and his daily estimate of the 
progress of England’s most sensational 
election, The generous gloss which he ven- 
dered during those days upon my crude 
knowledge of European politics has 
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never beon surpassed by the luminosity 
T havo derived by the reading of books 
and magazines these three yéars. ‘That 
Brbu Mahesh Navayan is» master mind 
noone would deny, but that he is too 
good for this dry and unsympathetic 
Behar is also a bitter fact, 

Dating that General Election time I 
‘have had peculiar experiences. Ivery 
morning the first duty of my chief was 
to read tho foreign telegrams in the morn- 
ing dailies, and to calculate the respective 
strength of the two English parties, One 
Gay» telegram brought to us the news 
that Mr. Jolin Morley was defeated in his 
old constituency, That a leader of the po- 
pular party should have suffered a dofent 
in fils own constituency was the greatest 
sensational topic which formed the sub- 
ject for tho day in our editorial room. 
The wreck of the Liberal party, said Baba 
Mahesh Narayan, was told then and theve; 
and though tho next day Mr. Motley was 
accorded a seat by his followers at an- 
other place the incident had made the 
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Liberal outlook very very gloomy. But 
T am given very little time to dotail all 
these reminiscences. ‘To be a Boswell of 
Babu Mahesh Narayan requires u good 
(deal of Jabour and genius which this wri+ 
ter so poorly qualified can not suificiently 
command at this moment, But one 
striking cident from Babu Mahesh Na- 
rayan’s daily life needs be told here. 
This incident was communicated to me 
by his servant Bajrangia, and the respon 
sibility of its correctness therefore rests 
with that boy, but in as mach as I have 
studied Babu Mahesh Narayan with the 
closeness of a disciple, I can claim to bé 
heard when I say that I did not find, any 
inconsistency when the story was related 
to me by the boy, Babu Mahesh Nar&yan 
was one night engaged with his studies, 
and his attention was exclusively absdrb- 
ed in his thoughts, [is servant had enter 
ed the room to “All” his chillum 9 Finding 
the light of the lamp a little too intense 
helowered the wick and went away. This 
Babu Maliesh Narayan had not noticed, 
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but he observing the light beeome din, 
raised the wick and plunged himself in 
atudies,An hour after, the servant again 
had to enter on soma business. He 
again finding the light intense lowered 
tho wick. This dons ho departed. Babu 
Mahesh Narayan felt the light failing and 
again raised the wick. A third time Baj- 
rangia entered the room, and a third time 
he saw the light glaringly bright. _He 
thought some thing had gone wrong 
with the lamp. He insisted upon low- 
ering the wick a third time, but he had 
not comploted the work when he was 
eanghtin this pursuit by his master, who 
in halfsmiling and half-rebuking tone 
told him not to do that, ‘You fool you 
wre constantly troubling me, Please get 
away? A jug of cold water was thrown 
over tho servant’s face and he showed 
his heels without a word, ‘This is Babu 
Mahesh Narayan with his books and 
among his servants, Another incident I 
must relate’ from my own experience. 
This is Ulustrative of his peculiar bent of 
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mind which always rushed towards what 
js novel and curious, One day wo were 
talking about serpents. A thought struck 
me to suggest him toread a small pamph- 
let published -by the Amritu Bazar Pat 
vike people entitled, “Snakes; Snake- 
bites and their cure.” Tadded that the 
book contained quite a novel treatment 
for snake-poison and all that. He had 
no sooner heard of it than he told me 
thaf he very much regretted to have 
until then left unvead a book the adver. 
tisement of ‘which had been so continu. 
ously treading upon his eyes in the pages 
of the Patria. He immediately wrote 
to the Patrika office for a copy and what 
followed you might very well infer. One 
day he had taken his seat on the Subed 
yard where he was reading newspapers, 
He had some pet dogs, which wore not of 
English extyaction. One of them according 
to their natural stupidity took away one 
of the slippers from under his fect and 
began tearing it. Babu Mahesh Narayan 
‘though obserying all this was silent, 
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fle was absorbed in his own thoughts 
with his two eyes open. He could not 
pursuade himself to scare away the fool- 
ish, impertinent dog. His servant who 
had come there quite accidentally saw the 
incident. He hunted the dog and took the 
slipper, Iwas with my books in a corner 
of the verandah, and when I heard of the 
incident, I became much amused. Babu 
Mahesh Narayan has ever been an object 
of curious amusement to his friends, All 
persons who haveknown him have warm- 
ly estcemed him. 


CHAPTER ILL 
JOURNALISM IN BEHAR, 


The preceeding chapter naturally car- 
ries moon to the consideration of the 
subject of journalism and its prospects 
in Behar, The newspaper enterprise is 
so expensive and troublesome a concern 
in Behar that for the uninitiated specu- 
lator who out of overpowering enthu- 
siasin undertakes the work, it is a 
veritable machine for ruin. “‘Jounfalism 
won’t pay, The country is yet unpre 
pared t¢ honour a journalist,” said Babu 
Mahesh Narayan one day to me and it ig 
literally true, (But apart from its Meing 
a non-paying concern, journalism in Be- 
ha is not even considered a respectable 
field to enter.) People consider that 
like cut-down’ boots made to serve 
as shoes, the journalists are those poor 
figures whose prospects in life have been 
blasted. The case however is different, 
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The profession of a journalist requires a 
good deal of multifarious training which 
simply an University education can hard; 
ly provide him with. I may rather em- 
phatically say that like poets and painters, 
journalists are not made, they are 
born, But Iam not going to blame our 
countrymen for their primitive opinion, 

Some time ago I had an occa- 
sion to write a series of articles in the 
Behar Times on “Journalism in India”, 
in which I attempted to show the 
difficulties and dangers ofan aspirant 
journalist. » Unfortunately I could not 
finish ty series, but the thoughts are still 
before me. People frequently have anxi- 
ously enquired of me a thousand things 
concerning the printing and publishing 
of a newspaper, but few people have sic- 
ceeded in eliciting from mea complete 
and satisfactory reply. The reason how- 
over of this lies in the want of patience 
in the enguiver who asking without any 
real interest but only out of sheer tran- 
sient curiosity can not command patience 


© 
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to learn the details. They think of 
newspaper-work with contempt and do 
npt know the causal elements which giva 
rise to the failure of journalistic onter- 

prizes in India, 

The first and foremost thing which 
strikes the eyes when you enter to exam 
mine the success of any journal is its 
circulation, How many subscribers can 
the Daily Hupress command, and it’ does 
command a sufficiently large number and 
there is no doubt of its success, note 
withstanding its price, a half penny. So 
the first issue of the Royal numbered one 
million and would have overtopped tho 
pinnacle of St, Paul’s Cathedral if filed 
ina pillar, I read at the time when it 
was first published that Mr. Stead hid to 
isaye tio editions of the first number of 
his Review of Reviews amounting to two 
millions, and very lately the first number 
of the Anglo-Sazon Review brought to 
the Publishers and Lady Randolph Chur- 
chill the round sum of 3,000 guineas 
including advertisements | -But in India 
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the case fg different. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to secure a sufficient number of regue. 
larly paying’ subseribers., Not thatthe, 
country is poor so much so-that the in- 
habitants can not enjoy ithe luxury of ‘a 
newspaper, but the fact is that the people 
do not understand the usefulness: of one 
of the best reforming elements in the 
modern world, They so largely indulge 
in tifles that considering the price of g 
newspaper, a trifling addition, they can 
scarcely be pardoned for neglecting it. 
But then they are blunt to its utility 
from all standpoints, They observe, 
examine and conclude that to sulscribe a 
“newspaper can neither be productive of 
usefulness nor of pleasure. It can not 
be a guide-post to their conduct, nor a 
substitute for their flatterers’ half-hours, 
Their.absorbing interest when they listen 
tothe socialand domestic scandals narra- 
ted by irresponsible young arfd old women* 
of doubtful antecedents and question- 
able repute is too invaluable to he ex- 
changed for the contenty of a newspaper. 
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~ India has been painted in two. differ- 
ent-colours,. There are some who class 
India with: the aboriginal Africa and 
_ treat, her, inhabitants with. no. greater 
sympathy and, respect than they. would 
accord to the encaged Negros. . They 
suppose India to be devoid of. human, 
intelligence and human love, Indian mar-. 
riage to them, is a mockery, and our’ do- 
mestic. relations ‘an ‘enoumbrous - affair, 
All sorts. of. vices, say they, . prevail in 
India, and in their simple way of infer-. 
enice, they bless the Missionaries for their 
labours for the salvation of the “fallen” , 
Indiang, The. other type, quite of. tha, 
oppésite kind, thinks of India differently. 
They. are: the ‘so-called. worshippers: of 
India. Having read the: ancient’ Indian: 
hooks they: ‘carry the books in their pockets 
when they speak .of India... They per-"' 
ceive in every cnatom, in every ceremonial 
‘the highest development of. ‘civilisation 
and. culture.:": They will place’ the “past 
and “with: it. the present at the: highest 
summit’ -of glory.: The two radicals. are 
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however wrong, India of today is. no 
picture atrictly speaking of what she was; 
Most chiefly in. point of morality India 
today is far behind her ancient days. 
Ast on impartial, simple : Indian and he 
will admit this fact. That India hax 
become rotten, that India has lost: much 
of her real: worth’ will be “acknowledged 
by the Indians themselves, but when the 
same thing is told by a foreigner, . tlie 
uncharitable narrow Indian will howl at 
him and call him 9 scoundrel. 

People in India do’ not cure for, cul- 
ture, . They cave for money and that too 
Jin the narrowest sense, “Like an African 
‘savage who killed a European baby 
for a piece of bread in its hands, an 
Indian will prefer an-ignominous service’ 
to: trade, because in trade he will have’ 
small-honest profits but in service he will 
‘have plenty. of unfait gains, The sterling 
virtue thus ig strangled for’ few petty 
eoing,’. Such being:the moral- sphere -of 
Tndia, the vocation of a ‘national servant~ 
the:-editor ofa newspaper—can: evoke 
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little sympathy. Of course, newspapers 
have evilsas every thing elso in the 
world has ovil, Excess and intemperance 
breed evils, Ibyen eating and drinking 
if indulged in carelessly become poisons. 
Bat just as food is a necessity, so for the 
better regulation of the social system, T 
think the press isa necessary element, 
Tf the press were to be suppressed by an 
international decree today in Euvope, the 
continent will become tomorrow a verita~ 
ble chaos, or rather worse. If the press is 
the propagator of evils, if it helps to en- 
courage humbuggism and falsehood, it is 
on the contrary the best medium through 
which we can cure these evils in society. , 
Iflaw breeds crimes, according to the 
popular view, the policy to preach dis- 
‘obedience to the law can not be a healthy 
one. The failure of law is due to the 
perversion of the healthy mind of the 
people, And similarly the evil effects of 
the press generally are attributable to. 
the misapplication of the freedom with 
Which some indiscreet writers in newas 
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papers are along with others equally 
invested. The disaffection and disloyalty 
in Indie and the censelss clampur for war 
in America are attributed to the eyil 
geniuses on the staff of the newspapers. 
The real fact may be far otherwise or it 
may bo not; but the fact that the press, 
if porverted, can propagate evils more 
effectively than any other existing media 
has proved itself such patent one that 
even such veteran advocates of the free- 
dom of the press as Mr. W. T. Stead of 
the Review of Reviews had to make out 
a strong cage against the indiscretion of 
irresponsible journals during the late 
Anglo-French imbroglio in connection 
with the Marchand mission for the better 
and international control over the voice 
of the editors when questions of war and 
peace between the powers were under 
consideration, But then reform and | 
suppression are two distinct things; and 
when they pojpt out theevils of the press 
and advogate reforms in the system they 
do noteenay cannot—hint. at its total 
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suppression, Ina country, like India,” 
where the rulers do not care to mix: inti» 
mately with the ruled, the press can sup- 
ply the missing link, und much which 
the former would like to know can be 
supplied to them through these periodi- 
cals, Inversely the advantages of the 
" ruled can never be: over-estimated: from: » 
the Anglo-Indian press when they are 
meant to represent the views and ‘idens | 
of those who are the masters of our reil 
déstinies, 
But too much emphasis I am not go- 
ing to lay upon 4 particular institution 
the ‘press”—an institution least under+ 
atood itt India—when J see that the edu- 
cated young:men of Behar who ought to 
have: devoted’ a: fraction of their. leigiire~ 
moments to the consideration: of the wells 
being of Behar’ have totally neglected 
their ‘duties ‘and: have betaken ‘to: ways 
‘which: when analysed appear to be purely 
selfish, unpatriotic and: wworthy. Tf 
_ the institution of journalism hag received 
less notice ‘at their hands there-is nothing 
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to wonder at, but. when I see that thelr 
attention ig equally withdrawn from other 
useful practical works in’ which they. 
. ought to have engaged themselves, to the 
industrial and agricultural development of 
Behar, to the moral and spiritual educa- 
tion and to the right cultivation, of phi- 
lanthropy and patriotism, Treally become 
silent.and begin to, disbelieve the delusiye 
hopes which had. hitherto sustained: us 
and warmed us by inwardly sketching in 
owr heart the picture of national progress 
obtainable through the- exertions of our 
newly-educated young .nien. The wan- 
ing of:the moon, however, though unfor- 
tunate and to a great degree dejecting 
can not drown.us in the limitless ocean 
of utter despair, for-verily I see the morn- 
ing approaching, and the time is not far 
distin when the never= setting. sun of 
Britis-duty will succeed in its ennobling 
work of educating the benighted Indians 
and.thus giving usa realistic illustration 
pow. the white men. bear. the righteous 
burden of enlightening the dark land. 





CHAPTER IV. 
SOCINTY. » 


As, by inclination ‘an ‘interviewer, I 
have often found’ enough opportunities © 
to study the world. before me,’ and ‘I: 
must undisguisedly pronounce that. the 
world we see is not what it is in. reality. 
‘The outward glamour has small concern 
‘with the: internal essencé.” The show of. 
philanthropy and public spirit, of putrio« 
tism and sympathy. dies in its passage 
when put to an actual test, and though 
exceptions, indeed. worthy exceptions, 
have in striking coses helped the needy, 

_ their'rarity only goes to'prove the truth 
of the statement, In this hypocrite world 
it is daily becoming difficult tv detect 
sincerity from show, for there are one” 
thousand and oné frequenters-at the shop 

- who pretend sincerity’ wheréas strictly 
‘speaking they — are ay’ untree as tinsel 
People donot care for honesty and when 
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they got.an employment. they busily en-. 
gogo . themselves in finding. | outlets 
for lucrative and .unfiir medng. When 
Mz. .G. W. Steevens of the London Daily 
Mazl.come here, and having heard about 
us. inthis fashion, justly.or unjustly 
carleatured us, we.not only frowned. at 
him but; gave . vent to envenomed para- 
graphs and pasquinades; but can we, now 
that. he has. left tthe world, with due 
honesty. declare that the present sons of 
_ India are discharging the duties imposed 
upon them in the .striétest ethical. sense 
if not in the ostentatious social sense, 
Even. in the latter degrading sense ou 
brothers are displaying miserable apathy; 
“vand’ truly avorthy. workers suffer: despar- 
ing insults . at the hands of : luminaries, 
Who are their. “pride and hope”.in, ways 
‘too. ‘Wnbecoming to.degoribe,...... : 
‘Truly speaking the batch.which. poses 
‘a8 the educated body and: which has ra- 
.. ther ludicrously. self- assumed the respon- 
‘aible function of acting'as the moutlpieca 
for 88 millions of *damb” Indians i is no 
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responsible representative at all, and I 
can not entrust to the “distinguished 
few’? the sacred function of defending and 
demanding our “rights and privileges”. 
They are all money-makers, and if { am 
not “scoundrelised” as Mr. Steevens, I 
may say, that with few honolrable ex- 
ceptions, they all know what they are 
and whither the country under their lead- 
ership is drifting, It was some time my 
curious privilege to interview some dis- 
tinguished localand provincial gentlemen, 
whom Thad cleverly put under an exami- 
nation, The result was their frank avowal 


ob the puesent state of public life and its. 


effect upon the country. It was curious 
that without a single exception all. gen- 
tlemen declared that true patriotism was 
not the article carrent in the present 
Indian market, and what they called lip- 
patriotism tnd lip- -philanthropy were 
prevalent all round. Thisis literally true, 

The very virtues which in the good 
old days of India helped to establish on 
a rock-basis the ideal of patriotism and 
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love and which enabled many a youth to 
sacrifice their life and money for the pro- 
tection of honour, women and helpless 
beings are today losing their ground, and 
that in their places peculiar vicious ten- 
dencies are gaining our heart and. head. 
Sympathy—the golden sympathy—which 
was the abiding virtue of the ancient 
Indians—the standing proof of their high 
civilisation-—is today well-nigh evaporat- 
ed. People do not ‘now care for their 
neighbours and relations as they did in the 
good old days, In villages fellow-feeling 
and sympathy exist a little-the ties of obli- 
gation there are not yet sundered—but in 
towns we have “progressed”, and a per- 
son on the street will never feel his duty 
to go and enquire about the health of a 
nextedoor neighbour if the news of his 
illnea# have reached him. In larger cities, 
if'a person dies ina house, the upper- 
storoyed neighbour will feel no moral 
scruples insending for a dancing git] and 
spending the night right-out in the 
“pleasures of existence”, 
5 
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Self-help wid brother-help then are 
the dreams of the past. ‘People have 
become too wise to give room to these 
nonsenses in their daily routine of work. 
Whether it is the effect of western civili- 
sation or the peculiar corruption of our 
people owing to their inordinate J ove for 
money I can not fairly determine ; but 
the fact is that we are become rently 
distrustful of one another. ‘The doctors 
and hakims have generally lost ull sensi- 
bilitiés except that of amassing wealth. 
The sufferings of the patient Ieast touch 
them ; and their heart is proportionately 
-hard or soft according to the white bits 
placed *in theirs pockets, The pleaders 
on the ¢ther hand except when they ara 
in the Icture-rooms are least sensible to 
the dictates of humanity, They care as litt 
tle for the ruin or prosperity of thet cli. 
ents as they do for the fate of the ‘parsons! 
ina tragedy (The translation of wealth 
from the villagesinto the town of the row 
of big buildings belonging to the Bengali 
pleaders in the - town of Mozufterpove ig 
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one out ofmany illustrations toshow you 
how the community, which, advocates 
your rights, ultimately robs you of the 
very, “rights” and their values. The 
principal governing clement with them 
is money—money at any means r 


A. friend of mine who has recently 
entered the bar was at the first sight hor- 
ror struck with the humiliating means 
resorted to by the new comers and junior 
members to get a lucrative seat there. 
(And then, what an in-rush there ig of 
pleaders, mukhtars and barristers !)Peo- 
ple very little know that. like all *profes- 
sionsin the country the bar also has a li- 
mitod capacity, There must be prectition- 
ers propotionate to the litigants, The bar 
connqkbe the “ Durvasa’s pot providenti- 
ally filled” to provide for all applicants 
whatever their number be! * 


In these stirring times when the 
thoughts of the “patriotic” pleaders are 
surcharged with selfish interest, and when 
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unfortunately thoy aro daily accumulating 
evil causals—thought forees—which will 
undoubtedly corrupt their future actions 
and act prejudicially upon their future ex- 
istences, it is not disappointing toobserve 
that owing to the growing poverty in the 
mass and also owing to the spread of 
education, litigation is on the low cobb, 
and the pleaders who watch anxiously 
the dawn of a brighter day and offer 
prayers every night tothe Jupiter, above, 
to send in return, below, quarrels, com- 
plications, forgeries and murders, become 
miserably mortified when they see that 
the good God has not heeded to their 


suppli¢ations. 


Passing now to the teachers of moya- 
lity, I observe that the taste for timterial 
aggrandisement accompanied by ull col- 
latteral vices is the only prominent cen» 
tral figure in their mind—the only sun- 
light to their existence. Spirituality 
persists only i ina few, while materiality 
has permeatéd through the whole strug 
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ture of priesthood in India; and not only 
are our spirittal teachers the pre-omi- 
nent house-holders, but they are some- 
times even more? Newspaper reports 
tell us that they are very frequently in- 
volved in transactions which not only 
affect thent financially but lower theiv 
prestige in the public estimation, Many 
people now hold that the religions her- 
mitages are really the hiding places for 
Sin, for before the glittering electrical 
light of criticism of the modern times the 
shumefaced blushes of Sin can notplay cre- 
ditably well; she has therefore to take re 
fuge in the sanctuaries ! Theallegation may 
be malicious but the fact that our priests 
have rendered themselves distrustful to 
the generality of men and women in the 
country can not be denied. But the less 
arid of the priesthood the better. With 
the forward party and the Hon. Ananda 
Charlu’s Religious Endowment Bill on 
the one side, und the orthodox party and 
the Bangabasi on the Gaya priests on the 
other, the pages of the newspapers of the 
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day are replote with facts, figures and 

anecdotes which depreciate too miserably 

the character of the priesthood in India, 
bd . 


Reflections, abundant and free, upon 
social customs of the present India do not 
come. within the province of this chapter: 
. side glances may only be permissible. It 
is therefore with this consideration that 
I close my chapler of social criticism. 
Last summer when I interviewed a well- 
known editor, the only view upon which 
he put the greatest emphasis was that 
“Patriotism is a false name in India, and 
what you hear of public spirit is only a 
screen for working out self-interest, The 
governing creed of the denlers and custo- 
mers on the public platform is selfishness 
and the great difficulty is that if you 
speak out the truth you are cast out— 
yes, out-casted’’, His words were brim- 
ful of sincerity and thoy are still ringing 
in my ears, 


CHAPTER V. 
GOVERNMENT. 


At the time when Englishmen were 
contemplating of opening a direct“com- 
munication with India, the Mohammedan 
rulers, having established their supre- 
macy all over here were on the decline of 
‘their glory. This was observable from 
the loose and disjointed ways of their 
‘administration, the want of solidarity, 
and that reckless independence which the 
dependent Nawabs exercised in defiance 
‘of the supreme court at Delhi. All prin- 
cipalities and Subas were isolated and 
independent states and no sort ofimperial 
link ov friendly connection was kept ‘up 
between them. The effect of the imperial 
debility had disastrously told upon the 
‘social health of the various communities 
constituting society. Life and property 
‘were notsafe even within the precincts of 
‘the baronial palaces, Female honour and 
ferhale chastity had no mersuring. rule 
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except the Nawab’s whimsicalities, The 
" noblest girl of the purest [amily had to 
submit perforce to the momentary impulse 
of the unreasonable monarch and the 
negative response to his majesty’s wishes 
was sure to bring ruin upon’ the family 
howsoever respectable, Hindu or Moham- 
medan. The administration of a Nawab 
extended to the gates of the town. In the 
interior, ruffians were the lords of the land. 
Tyranny, oppression, debauchery and rape 
were the routine of life among the rulers, 
and ruin, submission, desertion, plunder, 
confiscation, confinement and capital sen- 
tence were the sad lot of the rayyats, 
There were no telegraphs, no regular post 
offices, no railways, no laws regulating 
reasonable use of the arms. Bank and 
insurance agencies were not known and 
pleasures from the freedom of life was a 
dream—an unrealised dream ;—fofevery 
one had to,be vigilant to keep hislife and 
property safe from the clutches of the 
ruffians, plunderers and bad characters; 
every one had to protect his wives and 
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daughters from the authorised elopers 
employed by tho rulers of the land. Most 
’ humiliating and shameful institutions pre- 
vailod, Travelling was absolutely unsafe 
and wealth was a danger to life, Hindus 
and Mohamadans were always at quarrel 
and no one knew what would be his 
fate the next morning ? Education was 
absolutely neglected, and the literaby caste 
—the Kayasthas ~had had to submit to 
the foul indignities of the court every 
moment, The country was all disorder. 
Tgnorance and crime were rampant. At 
this time a delivercr was needed, and in 
eame the White Men to bear upon, them- 
selves the burden of improving the coun- 
try, establishing her peace and property, 
edueating the people and infusing the in- 
fluences of civilisation, Providence, al- 
ways kind and benevolent could not fur~ 
ther tolerate the cruelties and*crimes of 
the then ruling chiefs, So came in the 
Englishmen and since then they have 
unremittingly borne the burden of our 
ignorance and benighteduess, 
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-'The Limpvovoments in our national 
and domestic: life which. have: followed 
the English rule in India need na . detail- 
ed. description here... Englishmen and 
qualified Indians have given. us abundant 
testimonies in the way of books and ex+ 
amples which go far. more thoroughly to 
strengthen us in our belief that the Eng- 
lish conquest of India, has been a real 
blessing, to us, than. an inadequate. treat- 
ment in the: pages of this book. ailways, 
telegraph, post. office and the press, 
the four distinct progressive levers of the 
modern world—have given us patent 
proofs of the real advantages we hhave.de- 
‘rived-by the advent of the English “rales 
while the.cultivation of learning, Asiatia 
research societies, the archeological and 
linguistic: surveys have shown us the 
a road to our intellectual promotion) 

- Let us pray then to the Almighty Loid 
to: perpetuate the English administration 
in India and Jet us again fervently hope 
that ‘a day will arrive, when. all inter- 
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lishmen and Indians will live blended to- 
gether as one English-speaking: nation, 


CHAPTER VI, 
concrusroN. 


I have been reading for some days 
past a very good book. Jt is as 
good as instructive. The book is‘ 
putitled, “Mr, Carnegie’s Conundrum— 
£40,000,000—what shall I do with it ?” 
and the authoris Mr. W. T, Stead whom 
the whole world knows. At this point of 
time when Englishmen are immersed in 
the after-effects of the great African war, 
the book may not be an interesting read- 
ing to them, but to the Indians, who ate * 
suffering from the distresses of a chronic 
famine, I think, the book is at once a 
wealth of instructions. In the book an 
American millionaire of Scotch descont 
is described and chavacter-sketchec—his 
“gospel” aid bare—his intentlons exa- 
mined, Such books ought to be the 
literary food of our educated men of 
wealth as well as of our young ambitious 
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than what cin be ‘derived from a holiday 
reading of Mr. Smiles’ well-known treat- 
ises and others of the same typé. My 
purpose here is not to elaborately review 
the book; -but with a view to answer 
some of the questions which must have 
involuntarily arisen in the mind of my 
‘readers, Iwill try to put’ in a few 
words some ofthe ideas which have 
eminently struck my mind while read- 
ing it. = 


To begin with, the first question thag 
overtakes us is the question of demand 
and supply, or to putitin simple un- 
technical words, our wants in life, and 
the provisions to mest them, The great- 
er the want, the greater care and atten~ 
tion, labow and resources are requisite 
to mebt it, In India, in the historic days, 
the wants and wishes of the people were 
ymall and limited. Plain living and sim- 
ple habits characterised them. Again in 
those days, there was not international 
cormmerce in the sense we use the word 
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af present. A lnrger quantity of produca 
was stored in and expended within the 
country, The face of the country today is 
entirely changed. Whether it is a change 
for better or worse, it is for the philoso- 
phers to work out, but for a practicul man, 
itis his duty to observe and gauge how far 
weare in distress, what our needs ara, 
afd what preparations we and our Gov- 
ernment are going to make for the miiti. 
gation of them. Léaving now the ques 
tion of Governmental attention aside, let 
us' consider what wo people ourselves are 
doing to minimise our sufferings. And 
it ia at this stage that the perusal of the 
book comes ‘to our aid. There are twa 
classes of people jin society, the one 
je the millionaire class, men of waalth, 
men who have.got surplus wealth, that 
is, more than what they can spend in 
satisfaction of their needs cand legitimate 
desines, and the other class is the desti- 
‘tute-clags, men, who have got no work, 
mo money, mo-regources to make provir 


«sions .for them. .They are dependant 
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upon society for subsistence, I have, 
purposely left out tha mildle on inter- 
mediate class, which constityte those, 
paople who work for their living, and, 
get’ only so much ag is sufficient 

to keep thein, well provided, They, have 
vary little aurplus, lef to, contribute te 

the country. This contribution howeter 
must be.considered in specific sense, for 
in ‘India from time, immemorial, it, 
has heen the very instinct of the people 
to reckon brother-help a duty more in- 
eumbent than self- “help. We have learnt 
how in the Puranic days:the kings had 
taken upon themselves the burden of 
supplying food and clothing to,therdesti- 
tute class by erecting Dharamshalas all 

over the gpuntry, the very thing which 

the. promoters of the Old Age, Pegsiona 
have today so imperfedtly understood, 

But alas, the spirit of charity has well 
nigh died out, and that in ‘the class 
where it should have flourished, in the, 
millionaire class, It is therefore very. 
~needful that a missionary body should 
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epnatitute itself in this country with the 
object that it should wait upon the milli- 
onaire class of the country per rotation 
and try to impress upon them how best 
to spend their millions, People in the 
west have the idea that there are no 
millionaires in India, This however is a 
wrong conclusion. There are numberless 
niillionaires in our midst but the vice 
among them is that they delight in con- 
cealing their wealth, This habit has its 
origin in moral weakness and want of 
sympathy. These millionaires however’ 
ought'to be awakened to their sense of 
duty. India can not now bear their 
indoletice and vice, 


But charity, or employment of money 
in chagitable funds, is not the only nor 
the best of the means for the rogenera+ 
tion of the country; charity cuts the 
branches of the suffering, but it never 
outroots it, In order to hit the very 
source, we must study the nature and 
character of poverty,, Mr. Carnegie, a 
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millionaire himself, who has very 
studiously considered the question, says, 
we should employ our. sur plus millions 
in (1) founding and enlarging suniversi- 
ties, (-2) founding free libraries, (8 ) 
establishing hospitals, (4) presenting 
public parks, (5) opening public halls, 
(8) starting swimming baths, and ( 7) 
building cht ches. It would take consi- 
derable space, which I can not commands 
to examine the above hendings, but so 
fur I can venture to say that these means 
are very effective, and while some of . 
them may be'silently left out of our sphere 
of activities for the present in India, the 
others may be profitably followed wp, for 
they are the.means which will strike at, 
the xootof the poverty in our country. 
Mv, Carnegie in conformity with his 
dictum has donated three millién pounds 
in fouhding free libraries, and is ready 
to contribute ten thousand pounds to the 
foundafion of a free library in any Eng 
lish-speaking town that Will undertake 
to devote at least eight hundred pounds 
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a year to the maintenance’ and manage 
ment of the library. Here is an Examennt 
But you don’t know Mr, Carnegie 
yet, He is a self-made mon of 62 
years. Has got sixty rores, to 
speak in tupees, jn his bank, and 4 
daily income of rupees eighty two thou- 
sand and tyo hundred, and intends to 
spend away all to a single pice in good 
‘cause before he dies. The book is writ~ 
ten in answer to the query, “Whas shall I 
do with it, the forty million pounds ?? 
Among many suggestions that are daily 
coming to him, perhaps the most notive- 
able and at the same time very important 
‘is that of Mr, W. T. Stead, in which he, 
_ after Suggesting that he might found ‘a 
- World’s Library or something similarly 
grand of the sort, enthusiastically’ appeals 
to his wisdom to found an endowed news 
paper which, having no cares and ‘anxie+ 
ties for keeping up its existence, might, 
in the words of Carlyle, preach, to the 
world what most momentous doctriné 
ja in it. for man’s . salvation, ‘The 
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virtue Of preathing impartially, and al- 
ways useful sermons can be left to the 
eave of tha journalist, only when he is 
not solicitiousof his reader’s kindness 
for the supply of the means of his sub- 
sistance. Now, compare the high-water 
mark, of Mr. Stend’s ideas with the'mis 
éerable condition of journalism in Tndia, 
not to speak of Behar. Here I have 
come back to the point whence I started, 
But [ shall again digvasy a little. © 

There are two classes of papers, one 
not yet born, called endowed, the other 
degraded, called subsidised. Whenever 
a millionaire grants an allowance to's 
newspaper, the newspaper becomes his 
exponent, his flatterer and his pet. The 
same is the case with papers subsidized 
by the Government, But what an en» 
dowed paper ought to be let an Ameri- 
can journalist speak out, Mr. H. E, 
Rood says,-— 

“In New York City today’ there is 
the chance for one or more persons of 
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great wealth to make for themselves 
name and fame undying, to win the 
gratitude, respect, and admiration, ‘not 
only of the United States, but of all 
America, of the whole civilised world, a 
chance to make their memory revered as 
long as the Government shall last. And 
all this with little effort... So far as the 
millionaites are concerned they have 
only to found an institution more power- 
‘ful than pulpit, stage, or forum, an 
absolutely truthful, unprejudiced,, inde- 
pendent daily paper, whose'news column 
shall tell thd truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and whose 
egitovials shall discuss both sides of 
every important question. . 


“The ideal paper should not be pledg. 
ed to support any party, community, 
‘State, or Goveryment, Té should’ be 
nothing else than the oxponent of hu. 
monity. And it must occupy this grand 
place if not on advertisement is re 
ceived, if not a single copy is sold. How 
can this be accomplished 7 Here lies the 
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nillionaire’s chance to see his name 
grouped with those who haye made 
nations, with those who havet conferred 
lasting benefits upon mankind. Endow 
auch a paper as Colleges are endowed. 
Let it be managed by a board of trustees, 
Let the employes represent the faculty, 
the readers the students, Pay salaries 
large enough to command the best editorg, 
writers, publishers. Have the trustees, 
selected for these various positions men, 
of integrity, of broad minds, of educa- 
- tlon, ability, culture, and noble ideas, 
Be. liberal so that they will put forth 
continually their best efforts. Guarantee 
to the “paper a liberal indome that it 
may he published day after day and de- 
cade after decade if: the advertising 
columns are blank, if every copy. has to , 
be given away, 

“The time is ripe, the people are 
anxious, the field is ungcoupied, A great 
daily paper which could be relicd upon 
absolutely would be a monument for ever 
to, its founders, 
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“Where i is. the man or-the group: of * 
men whe ‘will improve, this, oppornaniig?? 

Cis. we: i hope that | ave: shall fae a 
ines in Behar, well! endowed-?: There’ is 
no impossibility init; but there \is very. 
Jittle hope. » Leaving the: question: ofan 
endowed eivapaper. for‘whichi': I ‘believe 
wy: iprovince ‘is perversely ‘prdpardd at 
. this stage; \L think our ‘Behari leaders 
of'wealth might ‘equally and” profitably’. 
endow and found'n ‘society for! the'-prov 
mulgation of useful: literature in Behar, 
or for that ‘matter, help and finance any 
working organidation ‘established with 
that #ole: ‘object. & xociety of enthusiastic’ 
atid sducated young men, financed by oti! 
tuillionaires’’ and: initerniediate mén of 
“wealth, dayoted ‘to publishing: and ciz-> 
eolating useful liferature both-in : Vernari 
cular and English in,ouy midst: will help 
to do moré for the regeneration of Bolar: 
than all: the lectures and conferences, -put': 
together, May useful ideas: prevail up-. 
on our» Behari brethren, a for. that, : 
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Addendum, 


While this book i is going out, ‘T haves 
thong it opportune: to ‘make some addi; 
tions to.‘the ‘chapter ‘treating . of my 
experiences at the “Behar Times.” Tho 
‘additions, ‘however, ‘do not ‘come within 
‘the, range of my: experiences, but ‘thi ‘fact 
that they’ relate to‘the latest/ change: in 
th career of. the Behar ‘Ti 1e8” does , 
Take ‘it ‘obviously, impera ve’ upon me 
that I should: note’ them, f¢r' horwaogver 
“fndifferént: or opposed T 
minor policies qy opinions 
pet my pingere wit. 
ehar Ti mes, my strong 
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cool. Babn Mabosds~~“Narayan has 
remo S establishment to Bhagalpur 
and though the present Bhagalpur,*has 
not the “freshness and joy” whioh’To did 
realise in the Bhagalpur of his childhood, 
it has undoubtedly a fund of associations 
‘which embrace them all. The simultane. 
ous publication of the Behar Times both 
kt Bhagalpore and Bankipur, though 
due to an unfortunate cause, maiuly 
accidental, is in truth a providerittal 
move towards a successful direction, and 
whatever apathy a few might invest it 
with, the Reha Times is in itself a literal 
monumentAof the single-handed self, 
sacrifice ae for whom God ‘ba 
res ged rareh blessings. . 
LL 


